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world — and stops after the death, of Jacob. Almost everything 
is in it, but even more curious are the things which are out 
of it. We have, for instance, the story of Adam's coming to die 
and sending Seth to Eden gate to fetch the oil of mercy, but 
not a word of the three seeds whence was to spring the wood 
of Holy Cross. Hints of all literature are here : trees blossoming 
at God's approach as Dante saw them do in the "Purgatory," 
man created with " two faces which were separated at the birth 
of Eve," as Plato says they were in the " Symposium." Apologues 
there are; — how Ealsehood took Misfortune for a partner be- 
cause everything went into the ark two by two ; fabliaux a-plenty, 
clever tales of clever beasts; folk tales of the earlier sort, which 
answer the question why f — why the Bear runs after the Pleiades. 
Some miracles wrought by Abraham long after death suggest 
strongly the local saints of the French and Italian countryside. 
Days, qualities, all sorts of abstractions, have person and per- 
sonality, — the Sabbath, the Shekinah, the furrow after Adam's 
fall, in a way that suggests the peculiar genius of Eossetti and 
recalls that he is said to have had a Jewish grandmother. Much 
is quaint — not least the ingenious system of pilfering practised 
in Sodom and Gomorrah — but on the whole all is fine. " While 
sitting under the oak of Mamre, Abraham perceived a flashing 
of light and smell of sweet odor, and turning around he saw 
Death coming towards him in great glory and beauty. And 
Death said unto Abraham: 'Think not, Abraham, that this 
beauty is mine or that I come thus to every man. Nay, but 
if any one is righteous like thee, I thus take a crown and come 
to him; but if he is a sinner I come in great corruption, and 
out of their sins I make a crown for my head and I shake them 
with great fear so that they are dismayed.' Abraham said to 
him: 'Art thou he, indeed, that is called Death?' He answered 
and said: ' I am the bitter name,' but Abraham answered: ' I will 
not go with thee.' And Abraham said unto Death : ' Show us 
thy corruption.' And Death revealed his corruption, showing two 
heads — the one had the face of a serpent, the other head was like 
a sword." 



The beauty of folk-lore, as of all sciences still in the making, 
is that the same data will serve every man's turn and prove at 
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will exact contradictories. From time to time a little material 
is added by travellers and diggers, but mostly scholars are busied 
in rearranging the mosaic and trying fresh patterns. Dr. 
Mahaffy, ■when he was over here last year, made a great deal 
of that prehistoric and pre-Aryan race the Firbolgs by way of 
taking all the glitter out of the Celtic Eenascence. According 
to him, the great decorative genius to which testify the stone 
crosses, the manuscripts, the wrought gold and other early Irish 
remains, belongs to the strain of this non-Celtic folk, along 
with most of the fine and romantic spiritual qualities with 
which the late Matthew Arnold made us so familiar, and the 
Celtic stock is of a pretty poor sort and so are the Celtic poets — 
all this according to Professor Mahaffy. Now Mr. Gomme, just 
by the way, in treating of " Folk-lore as an Historical Science "* 
takes his chance to unload on these Firbolgs and their kindred 
throughout the British Isles not only all the qualities that he 
would be loath to attribute to the Celtic peoples whom he loves 
so well, but actually all the savagery and barbarism, the totem- 
ism, human sacrifice, marriage too free and too near, cannibalism, 
all the shocking and cruel practices in sober England of which 
records or traces remain in the ancient writers, in stones and 
barrows, and in lingering tales and superstitions. So, having 
cleared the skirts of our Celtic and Teutonic ancestors from 
every blame and heaped it all on the unaccounted-for race whom 
they displaced, he hopes that we shall accept more willingly his 
main contention: that precisely where history must stop in its 
backward quest, we can follow the guidance of folk-lore into 
that darkling world which heretofore we have called prehistoric 
and left a term incognita. He makes out a good case, and in- 
cidentally proposes some valuable definitions and marks some im- 
portant distinctions. He blows up, on his way, a few derelicts 
and belabors a few fetishes. Surely in the case of Max Miiller's 
solar myth this is thrice slaying the slain. Is he not, on the 
other hand, it might be asked, just a little too Tespectful to 
Professor Frazer's mania for bringing back everything to "the 
kindly fruits of the earth"? The eminence and excellence of 
the author of " The Golden Bough " are a warrant — are, in 
truth, a responsibility laid on his admirers — to jog his elbow 

* " Folk-lore as an Historical Science." By George Laurence Gomme. 
London: Methuen & Co. 
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when he goes off mooning. Mr. Gomme does indeed protest, 
albeit softly. He has cleared up a good deal of debatable ground, 
and done knight's choice for the anthropologist not only in 
criticism both destructive and constructive, but also in setting 
out his own opinions so exactly and yet completely that they 
are fit for challenge or support by the next comer. Besides 
all this he has supplied a winning introduction into the lore 
that he loves for the general reader and the amateur, for whom 
surely this shelf of " Antiquary's Books " was primarily devised, 
in all their ruddy gallantry of press-work and binding, gentle- 
men's books in the good old sense of the word, and has opened at 
least a glimpse into his enchanting store of " antique fables and 
fairy toys." 



MEDIEVAL REPRINTS. 

To those interested in the revival of saintly lore and the mys- 
tical religion of the centuries stretching from the tenth to the 
fifteenth, the subject is at once so absorbing and so illuminating 
as to need nothing further than an indication of what reprints are 
procurable. Mathilda of Magdeburg, a nun of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, has left a valuable and poetic document* consisting of three 
books : " The Book of the Return Inward," " The Book of Vision," 
"The Book of Blessedness." The first is aphoristic and pro- 
verbial in form; she opens with the main tenet of the mystic 
doctrine : " This is a book of love and in love shall it be com- 
pleted; for nothing is so wise, or so holy, or so strong, or so 
beautiful, or so perfect as love." The second book of the King- 
dom of Heaven, the nine choirs, the thrones of the apostles, the 
Virgin and Christ, and the rewards of preachers, martyrs and 
virgins, and the doctrine of unbaptized children has in it more 
of temporal error and less of divine truth, while Book III, in 
the form of dialogues between Love and the Soul, between the 
Soul and the senses, etc., despite its quaintnesses, holds much 
that is of great and lasting value. The mode of speech is at times 
to modern ears irreverently amorous and anthropomorphic, but 
none the less is there beneath its local and temporal form, indeed, 
a flowing light from the Divine. 

* " Das Fliessende Lieht der Gottheit." By Mechthild von Magdeburg. 
Vsrlag, Berlin: (Esterheld & Co., 1907. 



